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These notes are based on observations covering the period between 
August 4 and September 14, 189G, supplemented by sucli information 
as could be obtained from the residents of the region. During this 
time I lived at Evelyne Villa, near Kaaterskill Junction, on the Stony 
Clove and Catskill Mountain Ibiilroad. This house occupies a hiIlsloi>e 
at tlie base of East Kill ]Moiintain, on the right (north) bank of Schoharie 
Creek, at an elevation of nearly 1,800 feet above the sea, and commands 
a sui)crb view ot Rlatean and Hunter mountains and of the Stony 
Clove between them. The place is sniTOunded by orchards and farm- 
ing lands, broken by small bits of forest and larger wooded strips along 
the streams, which latter are numerous, though of small size, and 
tributary to Schoharie Creek. This largebrook, the main water course 
of the locality, rises about 8 miles above Evelyne Villa and 10 miles 
above the town of Hunter, reaching the sea through the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers. 

The work was of the nature of a reconnoissanccTather than a system- 
atic examination of this interesting region ; and more was not attempted. 
The first fortnight was spent in examining the country in the vicinity 
of Evelyne Villa and Schoharie Creek. After that, the summits of East 
Kill JMountain (altitude about 3,200 feet). Plateau Mountain (altitude 
about 3,900 feet), and Hunter JMountain (altitude 4,025 feet) were 
climbed. On these expeditious I sometimes burdened myself with a 
shotgun, for the entertainment of my boy and the benefit of an orni- 
thological friend, to whom we are looking for an account of the birds 
of the Catskill region.^ We set out long lines of traps of various kinds 

’Some of the most heautiful pen pictures of the bird life of the Catskills are con- 
taiued in the earlier writings of John Burroughs. Mr. T. Trippe (American 
Naturalist, January, 1872, VI, pp. 47, 48,) has also furnished interesting notes on 
a few species, and ^Ir. Eugene Pintard Bicknell, in the Transactions of the Linnicaii 
Society of New York, has given an extended review of the summer birds of a part 
of the Catskill Mountains in the vicinity of Slide ^lountain, the highest of the 
range (altitude 4,205 feet). 

Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vol. XXI— No. 1 147. 
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for mammals, dropping them in crevices of the rocks, beside logs, brush 
heaps, stone heaps, in trees and hollow stumps, and beside the water; 
some in runways, others in 0 ]>en spots, in thickets, and a few at random, 
until the whole neighborhood was so beset with traps that not even the 
house cat escajied them. Trapping was gradually extended upward 
from the lower levels to the slopes of the East Kill and Plateau moun- 
tains, and finally to the top of Huntei* ^Mountain, the highest of the 
neigliboring peaks and second only to Slide jMountain, which exceeds 
it in height by some 200 feet, though it is much less massive. We also 
trapped one night aioiind Kaaterskill Lake. 

The interior region of the t.'atskills surrounding Kaaterskill Junction 
belongs, as a whole, to the Canadian, the lowest of the Boreal fauna*, 
though slightly mixed with the AlleglKmiaii in the farming lands on the 
banks of Schoharie Creek. Theie is some evidence, however, that 
certain mammals of the Transition and Tapper Austial Zones, as the 
Kew England cottontail {Leptts ranfiitionaUH)^ deer mouse 

(J^eromyscKs IcKCojnis)^ and gray I'ox {l^vocyon cinereoargentens), have 
but lately extended their ranges to this locality by following up the 
clearings. 

Though again well wooded, the barest tags and remnants alone remain 
of the splendid primeval forests that once covered this area. All is 
second-growth except in tlie rockiest gulches, whence the lumber could 
not have been extricated, and about the rocky summits of a few moun- 
tains of the East Jewett ranges, including East Kill Mountain. The 
hills must have been early stripped of their timber, to Judge from the 
indications of a few remaining stumps and rotten logs, nearly all of 
which were conifera*. The woods are now very thoroughly mixed, 
deciduous trees of numerous species mingling, almost eveiywhcre, with 
the evergreen conifera*. On the mountain sides, at the present time, 
nothing is seen of the regular succession of altitudinal forest zones 
which may have existed in times ]>ast, before the timber was cut. The 
black spruce, balsam, hemlock, yew, and white pine are the oidy conifera* 
seen by us in the interior valleys of the Catskills, and all grow on the 
banks of the Schoharie, near Kaaterskill Junction (altitude 1,700 feet). 
Of these only the black spruce and balsam occupy the mountain ])caks. 
The hemlock and yew scarcely rise on the mountain slopes above 2,500 
feet; the white pine is local on the creek banks, and the spruce and 
balsam increase in abundance from the lowest to the highest level. 
Of deciduous trees, which are at least as numerous as the coniferous, 
and in the number of species much more so, the maple, beech, birch, 
ash, cherry, aspen, basswood, elm, and willow are the most abundant. 
The red juniper, pitch pine, chestnut, hickory, butternut, and oak are 
conspicuously absent, although they are characteristic trees of the 
Hudson River slopes of these mountains, extending up to the Catskill 
Mountain House, at which point their ranges end rather abru]>tly. 
Among the smaller plants, many species were collected in the vicinity 
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of the ^Mountain House and Kaaterskill Lake, which were recognized 
as common species of the lower Hudson, and which were absent from 
the interior valleys to the westward, or only occurred there as rare 
stragglers^ 

The following is a list of the trees and shrubs collected and placed 
in the U. S. National Museum;^ 



PinuH rig Ida Miller. 

Finns sirobus Liniin*u8. 

Ficea mariana (Miller). 

Tsuga canadensis (Linnseii.s). 
Abies balsamca (Linuaiiis). 
Juniper us virginiana Limueus. 
Tuxus minor (MicLaux). 

Jugluns cinerea Liuujens. 

Fopuhis balsamifera Liuujen.s. 
FopuUis grandidcntaia Miehaiix. 
Fopulus tremnloides Mieliauz. 
Salis amygdaloides Andersson. 
Salix cordaia Muehleiilierg. 

Salis hebbiana Sar'^eiit. 

Carpinus caroliniana Walter. 
Fetula I idea Micljaux. 
bet ala papyrifera Marsliall. 
Fagus latifoUa (Muencliliaiiseu). 
('astanea dentaia (Marshall). 

Q Kerens prinus Liniueu s. 

Qncrcus rubra Liuna-ns. 

Quereus veluiina Lamarck. 

Uhnus amerirana LiDua*us. 
liihes cynosbati Liniuens. 

Ilibes lacustve (Pursli). 

Jlihes osycantlioidvs Liiina*ns. 
flaiuamelis rirginiana Liima*ii.s. 
Spiraa salicifoUa LiuuaMis. 
Aronia nigra ( Willdenow). 



Cratcegus coccinea lJniia*u8. 
IiubuH amevicanus (Pursb). 
liubus odoratus Liniueiis. 

Uubus liixpidus Linna.Mis. 

Iiubus Michaiix. 

Fubus occidentalis l..iuim‘ns. 

' FotentiUa tridaidata Solander. 

^ Primus pennsylraniea Linna*ns. 
Prnnus serotina Ehrhart. 
Frunus rirginiana Liniuens. 
Films hiria (LinnsiMis). 

Ilex laerigata (Pnrsli). 

Ilex rerticillata (Idniueus). 
ilieoides mucronata (Liu mens). 
Acer saccharinuni Liiiua*us. 
Acir saccharuiu Marshall. 

Acer pennsylranicuni Linna*us. 
Acer spicatum I.,ainarek. 

Tilia amerieana LiiiuaMi8. 

I Cornus canadensis LinnaMis. 
Cornus .s/oZo»(/era Michaiix. 
Azalea I idea Liniia'iis. 

Kahnia angustifolia Liuiia'U.s. 
Gaylussacia duniosa (Audrew). 
Fraxinus nigra Marshall. 
Sambuens canadensis Liiiua*u.s. 
nburiium alnifoliu Marshall. 
nburnum cassinoides Liiina*ii8. 
iJiervilla diervilla (Linujcns). 



MOLLUSKS. 

Owing to the character of the geological formation, there are but few 
shells ill the Catskills. The following list includes all of the species 
which we found there: 

1. Polygyra albolabris Say. hound sparingly from Schoharie Greek 
to the summits of Plateau and Hunter mountains. 

2. Folyyyra dentifera Binney. Specimens were taken on Schoharie 
Creek and on the summits of Hunter and Plateau mountains. 

3. Polyyyra .sayi Biuuey, Hunter Mountain; scarce. 

‘Among the stragglers are one or two butternut and oak trees in the vicinity ot 
Kaaterskill Junction which may have been artificially planted. 

^For assistance in determining the plants collected, I am indebted to Mr. Charles 
Louis Pollard ; for assistance with the animals, to Messrs, Charles T. Simpson, Barton 
A. Bean, Leonhard St(‘jncger. and (Jerrit S. Miller, jr. 
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4. Volyifijra irUleniaia Say. Found from the bed of Sehoharie Creek 
up to 3,300 feet altitude ou 1 fun ter IMouiitaiii. 

5. Polyfujra monodon Ilackett. vSpecimeiis were takeu on the snininit 
of Plateau Mountain. 

6. PymmnJuJn species. Pound above 3,000 feet on Hunter Moun- 
tain. 

7. iSelenites eoneanis Say. Itanges from Kaaterskill Junction to tljc 
suininit of Plateau Mountain. 

iS, Zonites Ugenis Say. Found in a burned area at the summit of 
Plateau Mountain. 

0. Sfwcined ohliqua Say. Found from Sehoharie Creek to the summits 
of .Plateau and Hunter mountains; not abundant. 

10. Siduvrixiin partimeium Say. Pound only in Kaaterskill Lake. 

(UllTSTACKAXS. 

The (uily ernstacean found was the eoinnion crawfish or brook lobster, 
OamharuH hartoni (Fabricius), which is abundant in all the brooks. 

FISHES. 

1. Ameiiirns nehidosus’ (Le Sueur). Small catfish; Common bullhead. 
As{)ccimen was tak<ni at Kaaterskill Lake, where tliis fish is said to 
be abundant. 

2. Cafostom ns commersonii (Laeepede). Common sucker; Brook 
sucker. Abundant in Sehoharie Creek. Many were seen from a foot- 
bridge at the village of Hunter, where ‘ sucker-wire' is a staple in the 
hardware stores. 

3. ^emotilus utromacnlatus (]Mitchill). Horned dace; Creek chub. 
Abundant in Schoharie Creek and tributary brooks. 

4. Xotropis co)^nntus Shiner; Ked-fin. Abundant in Scho- 

hai‘ie Creek. 

r>. Iihinichfhys atronasns (Mitehill). Black- nosed dace. Abundant 
in Schoharie Creek and its petty tributaries. 

0. Exoylossnm muxiUlnynxi Ciit-lips; Niggerehub; Nig- 

ger dick. Abundant in Sehoharie Creek. 

7. SaJveUnns fonfiiudis (flitch ill). Brook trout; Speckled trout. 
Abundant in Scholiarie Creek and the numerous spring brooks that 
Join it. 

8. Lncins reticxilains (Le Sueur). Common eastern i>ickerel. ]\Iy 
son caught two specimens in Kaaterskill Lake, where the i)ickerel is 
abundant. 

Note.— lu addition to the pick<‘rel and cattish, several other fishes are in Kiiaters- 
kill Lake. I saw a hreain, and a small s]>ccics that may have been Fnnihihts; and 
eels arc said to liave been caught there. 
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BATRACPIIAXS. 

1. Speleri)es hUineatus ((rreeii). Stri})e(l-backed salamander. Com- 
mon along' streams. 

2. Besmognathns (Raflnesqiie). Dusky salamander. Tbe most 
abundant salamander; found along streams. 

3. J)ifmi)ctylusriridescenHV>.^^mQ^(\\\^, Spotted triton ; Newt; Kvet; 
Eft. Very numerous in Kanterskill Lake; not seen elsewhere in the 
region. 

4. Bufi) amcricanus Le Conte. Amerieau toad. Abundant along 
Schohaiie Creek; one specimen taken on Hunter ^fountain (altitude, 
3,800 feet). 

5. HyJa versicolor Le Conte. Common tree-toad. Common (August 
4 to September 14, 1800). 

6. Jio 7 ta pipiens Schreber. Common frog; Leopard frog, l^leven 
specimens were taken at Kaaterskill Lake. September 10, 1896. 

7. Buna sylraiiva Le Conte. Wood-frog. Two siiecimens from East 
Kill Mountain (2,000 feet) and one specimen from Hunter iMountain 
(3,800 feet). 

8. Uana damiians (Latreille). Green frog. Schoharie Creek and 
Kaaterskill Lake, August 12 to Sejitember 10, 1896. 

ueptii.es. 

1. Thamnophis sirtalis (Linnauis). Garter snake. Abundant from 
the margin of Schoharie Creek up to the summit of Hunter Mountain. 

2. Storeria occipitomdculata (Stover). Red -bellied brown snake. Com- 
mon in tbe Schoharie valley; most often seen after sundown. 

Noth. — No turtles 'svere seen, bnt a species answering- to the description of Chrys- 
eniyf^ picta (Herniauu) was said to abound in Kaaterskill Lake and other pools of the 

IM'giOQ. 

MAMMALS. 

A . Spec ies to occcii at the pkesext time. 

LEPUS SYLVATICUS TRANSITIONALIS Bangs. 

NEW PENCIL AND COTTONTAIL. 

Curiously enough, this small rabbit is generally known to the resi- 
dents of the upper Schoharie valley by the name of ^ jack rabbit.^ I was 
informed by iiersons who had lived near Kaaterskill Junction for many 
years that this rabbit had extended its range upward into the cleared 
lands of the Schoharie valley during recent years. Although it is said 
to be abundant at the present time in the valley, and on the lowest adja- 
cent hills, I was unable to find it; ami two speeimens trapped by my 
son, Louis di Zerga Mearns, beside Schoharie Creek, at the nearest bridge, 
September 4 and 9, 1896, were the only ones seen. These were males. 
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ISTo. 83111, U.S.N.M. collection, measured as follows: Length, 385 mm,; 
tail vertebra?, 65; hindfoot, 02; bead, 72; ear from crowu, 66; ear from 
notch, 59. No, 83112, U.S.N.M,, measured, in total length, 370; tail 
vertebriii, 58; hind foot, 80; head, 74; ear from crowu, 57; ear from 
notch, 52. 

LEPUS AMERICANOS VIRGINIANUS (Harlan), 

SOXTTnEUN VARYING- HAKE. 

Two immature specimens (Nos. 83100, 83110, U.S.N.M.) were taken on 
Hunter Mountain, in spruce and balsam swamps, at altitudes, respec- 
tively, of 3,700 and 3,800 feet, on August 31 and September 4, 180(J. 
This hare is abundant on the summits of East Kill, Plateau, and Hunter 
mountains, descending, at times, along belts of coniferous trees nearly 
to Schoharie Creek. In the lowest country, it is said to be almost wholly 
replaced by the cottontail. 

ERETHIZON DORSATUS (Linnaeus). 

(^ANADA PORCrPINE. 

This remarkable beast was formerly abundant throughout this region. 
During recent years it has become comparatively scarce, except on the 
mountains. The skeleton of a porcupine was found under the fallen 
ruins of an observatoiy on the summit of Hunter ^Mountain; two other 
specimens were subsequently trapped there (altitude, 4,025 feet); three 
were taken at a spring under a shelving rock, at the altitude of 3,800 
feet, and a seventh was overtaken and killed in the slide rock on the 
side of Hunter Mountain, at about 3,000 feet altitude. 

Porcupines visit the creamery, on the trail at the base of Hunter 
Mountain, and leave the marks of their sharp teeth upon the woodwork 
of the building^ and furniture. They are attracted to this place by 
their fondness for salt, which makes the best bait for trapping them, 
though they eat apples, turnips, and in fact almost any fruit or 
vegetable. 

Near the Hunter Mountain trail I set a number of deadfalls, baited 
with apple, hoping to take specimens of the varying hare; but the 
porcupines almost invariably sprung the traps, and usually escaped, 
though one was held fast Jong enough for it to excavate a large hollow 
beneath the trap stone, and a very young one was captured. AVheu 
caught in steel traps set in their well-worn trails, they make continuous 
effoi ts to escape, and are so powerful that they sometimes succeed by 
twisting and breaking the chain holding the trap. When seen on the 
ground, they are easily overtaken, and only attempt to defend them- 
selves by striking vigorously with their j)owerful and spiny tails, with- 
out attempting to bite or scratch. When attacked by inexperienced 
dogs, they erect their quills, which atibrd them such ample protection 
that their canine enemies seldom continue the attack or forget their 
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first 2 )aiuful lesson. Those that I caught gave utterance to grunting 
and sniffing sounds, which were accompanied by nervous facial contor- 
tions. At first they lashed out aimless lateral blows with their quilly 
tails, but declined to bite even when teased. Soon, however, they 
grew calm, behaving better after a short acquaintance j and it became 
a painful task to kill such innocent and interesting animals. Although 
sometimes annoyingly familiar, and prone to gnaw at things about 
camps and cabins in the woods, porcupines are comparatively harmless 
and should never be wantonly destroyed. It is to be hoped that such 
colonies of porcupines as still exist on the peaks of the Catskills can 
be 1 ) reserved from extermination by creating a generous public senti- 
ment in their favor. 

Of the six skins preserved two were adult females, two immature 
females, and two, male and female, quite young. Adults differ from 
the young and immature in having the hair and quills of the back 
brown instead of black, though mixed, as in the others, with a few 
long gray hairs. The quills are more yellowish than those of the 
younger specimens, and the dark longitudinal band on the under side 
of the tail is much redder. The youngest and only male specimen (No. 
8307G, U.S.iSr.M.) is smaller than a cottontail rabbit. It is black, with 
a sprinkling of long gray hairs all over except on the rump, middle of 
upper and lower sides of tail, and portions of the head— ;the gray hairs 
scattered most thickly across the shoulders, lumbar region, and along 
tlie sides. The quills are short, almost concealed by hair, and colored 
either black or white (never yellowish), and only visible on the crown, 
cheeks, sides of rump, and tail. The claws are blackish. Another 
young specimen (No. 83075, U.S.N.M.), twice the bulk of the above, 
differs in color only in the absence of gray hairs on the middle of the 
under surface. Two nearly adult females have the quills in part yel- 
lowish instead of white; they cover the whole rump and conceal the 
1 1 air of the part; the under side of the tail is stained centrally with 
rusty brown, and one specimen is becoming brownish on the back. 
The color of the hair is black, with a sprinkling of long gray hairs 
above. The quills cover most of the upper surface and sides of the 
body. On the back the long hair overtops and conceals the quills, 
while the reverse is the case on the rump and tail. 

Meastirements . — Average of two adult females: Length, 578 mm.; 
tail to end of vertebrm, 100; tail to end of liairs, 230; length of head, 
103; hind foot, 90 by 35; fore foot, 71 by 30; ear from anterior base, 
20. Weight, 13 pounds. Mammaq three pairs. 

ZAPUS HUDSONIUS (Zimmermann). 

MEADOW .TUMPINa-MOUSE. 

Abundant along Schoharie Greek, but not found elsewhere in the 
region. Nino specimens were trapped along the stream, amid thickets 
of laurel, witch-hazel, blackberries, and other shrubbery. 
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Mnt.sarenH'ufs. — Av(‘r;i^o of fiv(‘- iidnlts : Length, U14 iimi.; toil vcrlcv 
l)ro‘, l‘J7 (to end of cundal of liiiid foot and (d;i\v, 

oni’ from (o*o\vn, 10. d- oni* from notrli, I.*5.7; longtli of liend, Uo.2. 
I\Inmnm‘, four ])oirs. 

ZAPUS INSIGNIS Miller. 



WOODLAND .1 ITMIMNCDMOUSE. 

Abundant on Scdioliario GrcMik, wlnuc. it was trapped in tlie sanui 
places as tbe> meadow jumpin^-moiise {/ep?f.s‘ lutd.soniHs). In some 
inslanees both speei(\s were, taken, on dilfereiit nights, in tlie same 
Irap, s(d in one spot. One was trai)j)(‘d nndcM* a lallen s]>ru(‘.c, at the. 
altitude of d, 000 feed, on limiter Mountain. In all, nine specimens 
W(U (‘< ])res(‘.rved. 

This b(*anti fill mammal is at least partially diurnal. When lisliing' 
fiom some hij^h rodvs beside S(diohari(.‘ (h’e(‘k 1 saw several of them 
beneath some laurel bushes on the bank, k'emahis liave four pairs of 
mainime, distributed from the inter lmmei al toth(‘. inIm'Tenioral icgion. 
Females are slightly larger and heaviei* than mahvs. 

Mrit.siirnncuts, — Aveiage of two adult males: bengih, 2 lT> mm.j tail 
to (md of vertebra*, 137.5 (to mid of caudal pciu'il, M5); hind foot, 30.8; 
<*ar iVoiu crown, 12.5; <*ar from notch, 10.3; head, 20.8. Average of 
four adult fonuiles: Length, 230.5; tail vertebra*, 110 (to end of hairs, 
155); l(*nglh of hind fool, 31.1; ear from crown, 13.1; ear from jiolch, 
10.1; head, 27.2. 

FIBER ZIBETHICUS (Linnreus). 

Ml'SKRAT. 

muskrat is abundanl at Kaaterskill Lake*.. It is also said to 
occur along Sclu/iiarie Greek, but wo saw no signs of it there. 

SYNAPTOMYS FATUUS Bangs. 

1 r IJ DSON I AN \A )M M I N( J - M ( ) USE. 

A single spiiciinmi of this sjiecies was trapped near the summit of 
llunler Mountain, tin* locality lieing a marshy place strewn with fallen 
trees, at the altitude ol‘3,!{00 I’eel. Mirrofus prnnsulrauicKs was caught 
ill the same s])ot. n3iiss])eeimcn (No. 83>100, I J.S.N.M.), a nearly maturi*. 
female, measured : Length, 125 mm.; tail vert <*bra*, 20; caudal pencil, 
3.5; ear from crown, 7 ; ear from notch, 11; head, 28; hind foot, 18.5. 

MICROTUS PENNSYLVANICUS (Old). 

( OMIMON MEADOW IMOTTSE. 

Specimens were taken from li(*lds bordering Schohaih*. (h’(‘ek (alti- 
tnde, 1,700 feet) and on the ridge of Hunter oMountain at the altitude of 
3,000 feet, the same spot in which the only specimen of was 
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< i jipjMMl. spe(;im(;ns arc, imu^li .smaller l lian those, Croin Ili^liland 

Falls, New Vork. Skull, No. H'.>\ 10, LT.S.N.M. collection, incasnres l>y 
10 nim. in its ^^re^lt(^st diameters, and No. S.‘U 1 7 ( ( ^S.N.M.) 27 by 15 mm., 
both being adult males.' In the llcsli these two specimens gave ( ho Ibl- 
lowing average m(iasm*einents : Length, 177 mm.; tail vei'tebra', 52.5; 
head, 2.2.5; hind foot, 22.5; ear from crown, 7,5; (*ar from notch, 12.5. 
These dimensions agrc(5 (|iiite closely with those of a series of Miirofus 
])rn)(si/lranlcf(.s from h5)i*t Snelliiig, jMiniu‘,sota, but ar*e considerably 
smallci* than specimens from Highland l^'alls. New York, which latt(‘r 
have the skull higher and less llatteiieil. Tin* coloi-ation of the Oatskill 
sj)ecinn*ns is not ai>|)i* 0 (aably difl‘erc*nt, from that of the seiies from 
Highland l^'alls, on I In*, Lowei' Hudson. 

MICROTUS CHROTORRHINUS (MiJIer). 

Iini’Ol^S-NOSlCJ) :MHAI)OWvMOrSK. 

Oin* adult male was traj>ped in a i)ile of nioss-covere,d rocks on a 
shoulder ol’ Ilnnt(*r Mountain, at an all itude ol' a)>oiit .‘>,500 feet, August 
25, I80f>. jMaiiy tra]>s W(*,i’e, sid>s(Mpnmtly jihuted about this spot, but 
in» others were caiighl. This speciiinm (No. 8,21 M, IJ.S.N.M.^) gave tlu^ 
following nn*asnremcnts: L(*nglh, 171 mm.; tail vertebi-a*, 50; ear from 
e,rowii, 8.5; ear from notch, 11; ln*ad,.‘>2; hind foot, 20. 2'hough agrc(*- 
ing in cranical (dmracTci s with the type of dirotorrhinus^ it is 

less y(dl()wish about the nose and face. 

EVOTOMYS GAPPERI (Vigors). 

HJCI> HA('Kin> MOU.SK. 

1 reder fojty-fiv(* r('d backed mice e,oll(;cted in the Oafskills to Evo- 
tumAjH (fiippvrl (Vigoi’s), and not to (he sul>spc(a’es ovhrarMUH of Millei*.-' 
Neverthel(iss they are slightly iiioi’c yellowish than those from near tlni 
tyi)e hxaility of PJvolomt/.s {p(pp('ri^ this trilling N'ariation l>eing in tin*, 
direction of (fajfprri ochrueeus, 

22iis mouse was not found on the immediate banks of Sehoharii*. 
Creek, (hough such Canadian forms as TnmiuH striafAi.s Pero’ 

mpsi'Hs envadensisj Horex fumens^ and Zapiin insif/niH weni there in 
abundance. It was met wiHi in woods close to Naater.skill .Iuin;tion 
(altitude, 1,700 feel), and on the lowci* slopes of f]ast Kill Mountain, 
on the opposite (right) side of Schoharie Crc(d<, nt the lev(d of about 
2,000 feet. Above these points it increased in abundance* until, on the 
summit of 1 luntei* iM(juntain (altitude, 4,025 feet), it became so nuincr- 

‘.Sknlls of (Voiii lliglilniid Falls, New V'ork, moa.smo 

by lG.r> mill. 

skiiimid (axly, in .alcohol, \h immbered SliDSli. 

•UMoc. P>ost. Soc. Nut. lli.st., 1S14, XX \' I, p. 1UI> (from Mount Washington, \(uv 
llanipsbirc). 
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ous tlijit it wjis (lirficult to trap any other small maiuinals there. In 
the hard-wood forests at low altitudes it was usually taken about uioss- 
eovered logs, and in hollow stumps, in dense woods, but on higher 
ground it was common everywhere. 

Specimens weie taken on both sides of Schoharie Creek and at alti- 
tudes ranging from 1,700 feet n\i to tlie actual summit of Hunter Moun- 
tain. Seven were trapped around Kaaterskill Lake September 10, 1800. 
Specimens from these various localities and altitudes exhibited no 
differences among themselves worth noting. 

Farther south, in the Iludsoii Highlands, only the subspecies rhoadsi^ 
was found. It occurred in sphagnous swamps overgrown with black 
spruce and tamarack trees, in the highest part of the mountains, where 
a single immature specimen was trapped September 30, 1800. This 
individual, which I have compared with to])otypes ot' IJvotomys gairpcri 
rhoadsi, iii the Department of Agriculture collection, appears to be of 
this form. The specimen (No. 82832, H.S.N.M.) shows very little of the 
red dorsal area, the back being brownish gray, as described by Mr. 
Stone, and (piite unlike any of the Catskill specimens. 

Measurements . — Average of twenty adult males: Length 142 mm.; 
tail vertebra*, 41; tail to end of hairs, 40; hind foot, 10.2; ear from 
crown, 0.1; ear from notch, 13; head 28. Average of sixteen adult 
females: Length, 144; tail vertebrae, 41; tail to end of hairs, 40; hind 
foot, 19; ear from crown, 0.1; ear from notch, 13; head, 27.7. 

PEROMYSCUS LEUCOPUS (Rafinesque). 

EASTERN DEER-MOUSE. 

This beautiful mouse was rather abundant along Schoharie Creek, 
especially about farms and buildings. On the right side of the stream 
it was found si>aringly distributed around the lower third ol’ Fast Kill 
Mountain, but was nowhere abundant above the creek bottom. On 
the left side it was not found above 2,000 leet altitude. Forty-one 
specimens were collected. 

3leasurcmeHts , — Average of twelve adult males: Length, 174 mm.; 
tail vertebra', 79; tail to end of pencil, 84; hind foot, 21.2; ear above 
crown, 12.7; ear above notch, 10.8; head, 29.5. Average of six adult 
females: Length, 180; tail vertebra*, 81; to end of hairs, 85; hind 
foot, 21.5; ear from crown, 13.3; ear from notch, 17.4; head, 30.0. 

PEROMYSCUS CANADENSIS (MillerN 
CANADIAN DEER-MOUSE. 

The Canadian deer mouse, though nowhere abundant, was found 
from the margin of Schoharie Creek up to the summit of Hunter Moun- 
tain, and in all sorts of places — sugar camps, deserted houses, decidu- 
ous woods, spruce and balsam swami)s, under rocks, among the roots 

' Described by Mr. Witmor Stone in the American Naturalist for .iamiary, 18JK1, 
}L r>r>, from Mays Lauding, New Jersey. 
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ol* old stumps, in briish lieups, and in open, grassy places j in short, it 
was found everywhere, but nowhere in abundance. It was jiuicli less 
eoininon than Perojuyscns Icucopns nloug Sclioharie Creek, wliere botli 
species were sometimes taken in the same spot. Wlien trapped, its 
cheek imnelies nre as likely to be tilled with food as those of the chip- 
imink. I do not remember ever to have found food in those of Pero- 
mi/.sctis leucopiis. In his descri])tion of Peromi/scti.s canadensis,^ Mr. 
Uerrit S. Miller, jr., observe*s: it is worthy of remark, in this con- 

nection, that I have found the cheek pouches of tS[Uonn/s\ canadensis 
[= Peromyscas canadcusis]mnch the more fre(]uently and consi)iciiously 
distended with food [than those of Peromyscus lcnco2)ns]P For the his- 
tory of the discussion concerning tlie presence or absence of cheek 
j)ouches in the mice of the genus Pcr(nnyscns, and their use when ])res- 
ciit, consult esi>ecially llaird- and Allen.’* 

In tlie llesh, this species is easily distinguished from fre.sh speci- 
mens of P, leucopiis by its larger ears, dilferent quality and coloration 
of pelage, and by its longer and tufted tail. These dillerences are not 
so striking in cabinet si)e(dmens; still it is remarkable that this si)ecies 
should have remained so long unrecognized. The occMrreiiee of l*c- 
romysens leucopus and l\ canadensis together oii Schoharie Creek makes 
it quite certain that they are })erfe<dly distinct species. In the High- 
lands of the Hudson P. leucopiis is abundant^ but in the highest parts, 
where the black spruce and tamarack grow, no species o\‘ I^eroniyscus 
could be found. In other words, where P. canadensis should have been 
found the genus was unrepresented. lOighteen specimens Muue col- 
lected in the Catskills. 

Measurements, — Averages of seven adult males: Length, 181 mm.j 
tail vertebne, 89; tail, measured to end of caudal pencil, 9G.5; hind 
foot, 21.2; height of ear from crown, 13.0; ear from notch, 17.7; length 
of head, 28.7. Average of three adult females: Length, 190; tail ver- 
tebrje, 94; tail to end of hairs, 100; hind foot, 21.5; ear from crown, 
15; ear from notch, 17.7; liead, 28.2 \j 

MUS MUSCULUS Linnseus. 

HOUSE MOUSE. 

Common in fields and houses. Sevei'al were trapped under stacks 
of fodder corn standing in the tields. None were caught in the woods. 
Three specimens preserved. 

MUS DECUMANUS Pallas. 

NOUWA^^ HAT. 

Abundant. One was trapped on the base of Fast Kill Mountain at 
the altitude of 2,000 feet. No others were seen in the woods. 

‘ pror. jiiol. Soc. Wash., Jmio 20, 1893, VTIl, p. 02. 

^Nortli American .Mammals, 1S57, p. 100. 

• ^Bull. Mils. Com]). Zool., 1801), 1, ]). 229. 
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ARCTOMYS MONAX (Linnaeus). 

WOODCHUCK; (HIOUKDIIOO. 

Tliis «i)e(*ies, the largest ol' the eastern Scittri(hr, is tolerably com- 
mon in the Scliohai ie Valley. Its burrows were rr(‘i|nently seen in all 
ot the enltivatecl lands, thoni»li i saw bnt one woodchuck. 

TAMIAS STRIATUS LYSTERI (Richardson). 

NORTHERN (U11P31UNK. 

The chipmunk of the Schoharie Valley is distinctly of tlie li/fitcri tyjH*. 
It was common, but shy, occurring* from the edge ot the creek (altitude 
1,700 feet) up to the summit of Hunter Mountain (altitude 4,025 feet). 
At Palenvillc, on the Hudson Kiverside of the Catskills, iiiterinediates 
betwu‘eii the forms striatus and h/stcri ocamr; in the Hudson Highlands 
a few individuals from the highest elevations verge toward lysfcri : 
lower down the Hudson Valley only true striatus is I’ound. Xo dilfer- 
mice was (bdccted between specimens collected iu spruce forests and 
balsam swamps on the mountains and those fi'om the fields and fences 
along Schoharie Creek. All are /y.shr/ and intermediate between the 
tyi>ical form of the subspecies and the jiale, yellowish phase Ibund in 
lUaine. The specimens collected had fed most extensively upon mush- 
rooms, wild cherries, and a small bulbous plant, probably a sedge. 
More than one half were a(fe(ded by a subcutaneous })arasite (Ciftere- 
hra) embedded in th(‘ cervical, abdominal, or inguinal region. A few 
individuals of reromi/scus w(‘re likewise affected by this parasite. 
I'^orty-niue specimens of this chipmunk w(‘re preserved. 

Miutsnrciucufs . — Average of ten adult males: Length, 247 mm.; tail 
vertebra*, 9G; tail to end of hairs, 115; hind foot, 3G.5; ear above 
crown, 11.5; ear abovt* notch, 18.3; head, 45.5. Average of ten adult 
females: Length, 251 ; tail v(‘rtebra*, 98; tail to end of hairs, 117; hind 
loot, 3G.2; ear above (*,rown, 11. G; ear above notch, 18.5; head, 45.G 
Mamma*, four pairs. 

SCIURUS HUDSONICUS LOQUAX Bangs. 

SOUTHERN OIUCKAREK OR RED SQUIRREL. 

This lively inhabitant of the forest was ion ml at all altitudes, its 
range extending from sea level to the highest ]>eaks of the Catskills. 
It is as apt to be found in deciduous as in coniferous woods. Eight 
specimens weie collected ; one killed on August 15 was still partly in 
winter pelagt^. 

Mcdsiirrments , — Average of four adult males: Length, 313 mm.; tail 
vertebra*, 124; tail to end of hairs, ISO;’ hind foot, 48.5; ear from 
crown, 14.7; ear from notch, 23.5; head, 51.7 Average of two adult 
females: Length, 319; tail vertebra*, 133; tail to end of hairs, 190; 
hind foot, 50.5; ear from crown, 14; ear from notch, 23; h(*ad, 50. 
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SCIURUS CAROLINENSIS LEUCOTIS (Gapper). 

NORTHERN GRAY SQUIRREL. 

The g’lay scjiiirrel is nm‘ in tliis region. But one individual was 
.seen daring oiir stay. 

SCIUROPTERUS SABRINUS MACROTIS, new subspecies. 

CANADIAN FLYING SQUIRREL. 

Daring recent years, tSciuroptenoi sabrinas (Shaw) has l>een considered 
a suhsix'cies of iScinroptern.s volam (Lin- 
inens); bat iMr. Oiitrain Bangsh as lately 
shown' tliese two to be distinct species. 

JMorcover, the form of SoinvoptcrKK sabrinas 
occupying the Canadian life zone, along 
the northern border of the United States 
east of the Great Lakes, is so markedly 
ditferent in size, coloration, and propor- 
tions from typical sabrinaSj^ tliat it rciiuires 
separation as a subspecies. 

Type. — 1^0, 83152, U.S.X.M. collection. 

Adult female collected by i)r. I^hlgar A. 

JMearns, on Hunter Mountain (Catskills), 

Greene County, Xew Yoik, at an altitude 
of 3,300 feet, August 31, 1890. Original 
number, 4030. 

Dcsvrlption of fypt\ — Upiier surface of 
body, fawn color; under surface, yellowish 
white; sides of head, ash gray; sides of 
body and upper surface of feet, mouse gray, 
the latter mixed with white; whiskers, and 
a narrow ring around eye, black; tail, drab 
gray above, a little darker terminally, and 
pale ecru drab below. Length, 280 mm.; 
tail vertebne, 125; head, 41; length of hind foot, 38; ear from ei'own, 
20; ear from notch, 23.5; skull, 37.5 by 22 (fig. 1). 

' Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., December 28, 1896, X, pp. 162, 168. 

-Kespeetiiig the tyj)e locality of his ^ Schirns sahrinns,^ Shaw, iu his General 
Zoology, 1801, II, Pt. 1, p. 157, states as follows: ^Qt is found iu the southern parts of 
Ilndsoirs Baijj in the forests bordering on Severn river in Jameses Bay, and 8(5cms to 
have been first described l)y Dr. Forster iu the Philosophical Transactions. I have 
given this species a new trivial, in order to avoid the repetition of the title lliid- 
8ouiu8, which takes jdaee, through oversight, in the Ginelinian edition of Systeina 
Natur;e.^’ 

Proe. X. .M. vol. xxi 23 





(Natural size.) 
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Hcunud rvuim'h'H, — Hnhs|)0<5i<is is tluin iypir.jil 

HuhritiUH^ from tlio west side of Hudson l>;iy, but luis nnudi long(U‘ eui\s 
(fig. li), those (d‘ marroiis measuring 1^0 nun. against 15 inm. in mhrlnu.s, 
^Jdie I’nr is more> nuldisli. 1die sides of the bead 
are. cleai* grayish insl(‘a,d of soiled yellowisli wliite. 
The fail is sliorbu*, inueb less full and biisliy, and 
doers not liaver the terminal third blackish. ^J'he 
iindei* i)artsa.r<r winter. The skull ismneli smaller, 
measuring ,'37,5 by lili mm. in marrotis against 10 
by 21 in mhrinas' (tig. 5). Si)eeimeus (Vom the 
northcasterrii ]>art of North Anurrica agrtre in size 
with thos<‘ from New Voi*k and rcniisylvania, but 
in the uortmrastern loe.alities the ear is shorter 
and the (‘oloration somewhat ])alei‘ and more 
y(‘llowish than in the Middhr States (Oatskill 
JMountains ami Iba'o, Pennsylvainia). A series of 
specimens, labehMl as fiom Matainagamimim^., 
(kinada (at the head of iMoose River, bedween 
Lak<‘ Huron and Jaim*s Ray), is interm(‘diate in 
size ami (joloi*ation Ixdwetm those. tVoin Hudson 
Ray and tlu'. New Kiiigland and IMiddhr States. 
Going nortliwestward Irom Hudson Ray and the 
Red River rergion, we find a decided increase in 
siz<5 and a darkei* eoloiation, in specamens from (Jrcrat Slave Lake, Roi't 
Liard, rnmb<rrland House, and f'ort Aud(‘rson. The Iarg(‘st American 
Hying S(piin‘(‘l in the 1-. S. National Museum seiies (rame tVom the 
Yukon Riv(‘.r, near th(‘ (rasteiai boundary of Alaska. It has the hind 
foot measuring ov<‘r 10 mm. in length; the. 
tail about 175, and skull 11.5 by 25. 

'rids s|)(rea(‘,S was Ibiind in spruce woods, 
on (he j'idge ol‘ 1 luntei* Mountain, at the 
altitude ot H,300 feet. l<"lyi ng s(juirrels 
are. said to b«r common evcriy where in tlnr 
region. One siren on August 7, LSOti, neiir 
the bas(‘. of Last Kill Mountain, at 1,800 
feet altituib^, may have been eithm* th(‘ 
juesni ( s]K‘,ci(‘S or aSV-/ uropivras iudans 
(Linmeiis). 

SOREX KUMEUS Miller. 

SMOKY SIIUICW. 

Three specimens were taken. One was 
tra]>]>ed under a stone wall on the right 
(north) bank of Schoharie Greek ; one in a hollow stumj) on the south 
slope of Hast Jewett Mountain, at about 2,000 feet altitude; and the 
third und(‘r a log, a little (artln'r up tlur mountain. Tli(‘se specimens. 





:i.— S kitli. ok Srnii{oi’'i’Knr.^ sa- 
hUINUH (rt) FUOM (Jkkat Slavk. 
CAKK, and S. HAimiNUH MACUnl lS 
(i;), iypickpiccimkn. (Natural ) 
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2. Kak ok Si’iiJUor- 

Ticars HA H lUNUH {(I) 
KKOM IIUDHON a AY, 
AND S. HAIJUINITH MA 
<’KoTI.H {h), TYI'IC HPF.ri- 
MiCN. (Natural ni/.o.) 
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two iiijihis Jiiid ;i feiiuilc, ^avo the following- a venire Tiieasiireiii(‘iits: 
Length, 121 nmi.; tail verUibra*, hind loot, b‘i.5; Jiead, lid.7. 

SOREX PERSONATUS I. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire. 



COMMON EASTERN SHItEW; 3IASKE1) SIIUJOW. 



Two speciineiiK were trapiied; (No. S31(>5, r.S.N.IU.) in a bal 

Kani swamp, at 3,700 I’eet jiltitiide; and the second 
(No. 820ir», lJ.S.N.i\r.) on tlie aetnal siiinmit of 
Hunter Mountain. )>otli are lemales, and so dif- 
lerent in <M>lor from all olhers ol’ this species that I 
have seen that I hesitat(‘ in referring;* th(im lo 
typiijal Sore.r iwr.mntUns, 'Fheir color is a pale 
yellowish drab, <(uite dilferent I'rom summer speci- 
mens from the Hudson Highlands, Koaii Mountain, 
or I'ort Siudliiig. 

McdsurchienlH. — No. 83105, U.S.N.M., m<;asurcs: 

Length, 00 mm . 5 tail vertebi'a*, 10; tail to end of 
hairs, 15.5; hind foot, 12; ear from crown, 3.2; 
head, 20. No. 82045: Length, 101; tail vertebra*, 12; iiind foot. 12,5. 



4.- Fokk foot (a) 
AND IIIMi KOO'I’ {/>) 
OF SoKKX MAORI ruUH 
FROM rilK (jATHKIiJ. 
MoI’N'I'AINH. ( IJ.) 



SOREX MACRURUS Batchelder. 



UIC-TAILEI) SintEW. 

Sorex macruntH l>ATcnici.ma{, I’roc. IjioI.Sor. W'iihIi., l)cc<aiilM;r S, ISJKJ, X, ]»)». Eill, 
lai, text (igH. Ii0-2S (Hkiill and toclli). 

On August 24, 1800, I eiimlied to tin* summit of Hunter Mountain 
and distributed about eighty traps along the. ridge and on tlie summit 
of the mountain. Traiijiing was coni inued I here mil il September 1, the 
traps having l>een visited nine tiim*s and rr<‘<(iHMitly changed 1‘rom 
(ilace to place din ing this period. Among tlie siiem'mcns obtained w<*ro 

ciglit examples id’ this recently descrilied 
shrew, 'fwo of them were pres(*rvcd in alc.o- 
hol, two in Ibi’inalin, and tin* remaining four 
as skins with skulls. All app(*ar to be 
adults. The m'companying text lig!ir<*s oT 
Sovv.v> macrnnt.s (ligs. 4, 5, 0) wen^ drawn 
Irom specimen No. 82040, T.S.N.M. collec- 
tion, an adult feniah*, taken at the summit 
of Hunter IMountain, (Ireene County, New 
York, August 20, 1800. 'fhe (‘iiormoiis si’/Ab of its tail is shown by com- • 
])ari.son with ligiires of the tails o\' Sorex jwrsoudlH.s (adult femah*, No. 
82!)45, IJ.S.N.M. collection ) and Sore.r f tunc ft.s (adult mal( 5 , No. 8204 1, 
U.8.N.M. collection), from the same region (lig. 0, a, 5, r). All wen‘. 
drawn to tin*, same scale by Dr. J. (J. McConmdl, and are reproduced 
one and om^-lialf times the natural size. 







Kkj. .'j.— lllCAH OF S<»UKX WA< Klf 
RIJH FROM 'l UF. CATHKILL MoUN- 
I’AINH. ( / li.) 
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HMio siM‘cios M'jis known only IVoin Mio Uvo Hporiinens 

(IcHorilxMl by Mr. l>;iU;li(3l(l(!r, who (•;i|)tnrc(l Mio lirst on Soptcmbor b, 
ISObj nX r>i‘(‘(l(sSj IChmox Ooiiiily, Now York^ :iimI Mio soroinl on Aii^nsl. 
1, (III tJn^ linro, op<ni smnniil/ of Moiinl^ JMsiroy, Mk 3 highest oi’ tlio 

Adiroinln-rk nionnl.jiins, iibonL TijXOO loot iibovo s(‘ji Icviil. 

Hie Ibllowin^' inojisui oniont-a woroMikon 
iVoin IVosli siK3oinuniH by tlio jinMior. 
Avor:i<^o of Ibnr ndnlt in:ih‘a: Ijoii^IIi, ILM 
imn.; Ini] vortobr;^, 57 ; cninbil ponril, 7.5j 
liiml loot, I4.7j 1i(‘5hI, 2‘k8; 43;tr IVoin 
m)wn, 1; oiir IVom nolcli, 10. Avcrn^i*. 
of Ibnr adult foninJos: Lon^'Mi^ 1135; tail 
vorlobra*, 57; r.audal [MMioil,' 7.5; hind 
foot, I 1.8; hoad, 25.8; oar IVoin crown, 4 ; 
oar from iioMili, 10. 

5Mio siMM'inions m imo I rappod in hollows 
under mossy slonos and stumps, nsnaJIy 
in wot balsam or siinuio wooils, or in 
wotsly swamps. 15io lowosi place whorti 
il was lakoai was in a balsam swamp, at 
about 5,700 loot altitudes; oMiors W(M*o 
c.an^ht somowhal liijiln'r, in a. sparsely 
wood(3d swaiiiji dons(dy o\'or^rown with 
asters {.l.s7rr piiniwus)^ thou in bloom; 
and four woio tra|)]K*d on th(3 lop of 
Ilniitcr JMonntain (altitude 1, 025 loot). 

HLARINA imiCVICAUDA (Say). 



Wiry abmidant IVoin 8dio!iari(5 Oroide 
ii]» to the hi;»lu‘r monntain lops, where it 
a.[)jiears to less nnmerons, Mion^h sev- 
eral were taken on I he summit oT lliinter 
IMonntain. It was IViMpKnilly trapped 
during’ daytiim\ and Ihe erawlish (Cam- 
hunts ixtrlotti) jiroved to b(3 the most 
sednctiv(3 bait. h"irty-seven spirJinmis 
W(‘r(3 preserved. 

Mntsinriitntls, — A\ erai^e of eleven adult 
males: liongth, 125 mm. ; tail vertebra*, 2S; 
, I5.5; liead,2S.0. Average*, of nineteen adult remales: Length, 
V(*rtebra‘, 2S.1 ; hind Toot, 15.2; liead, 2t), 





, < >io S( HOC \ n ,UH( IN A ri'.M ((f), 
s{h), AMI S. M ACKl'Id’H (r). 



hind foot 
12I; tail 



' noHiil<\s t1u>ir nniisii:i] tlu* (‘aiidnl luiirs ai‘(^ 8o ri^id as l.o )x) (‘apalik^ <»T 

snstniinn^ (Ik* w<'i*;li(. o(* (Ik* stulV(*d skin. 
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PARASCALOPS BRRWKKI (Bachman). 

UAiiiv-TAiiiEi) MoiJO; im:kwki?’s INinUO. 

On(‘; apoi'Jmoii tnkon (No. 8328i), IJ.H.N.M.). 11‘all Mn^ inolo workin^a 
seen W(MM‘ of til is speoios, it is jibiiiHljiiit Irom Sc.lioliai'ii^ (Jreek upward 
to about 2,500 loot, abovo wliioli altitude but few iiiolcs’ tiinnols W(U’<‘ 
seen. 

MYOTIS LUCIKUGUS (Be Conic). 

UTTU*; UROWN UAT. 

This was the ooininonest bat in tlio (Jatskills, and seen nightly. 

An adult nial(^ (No. 88000, U.S.N.IM.), talccui at Kaatcu’skill dimetioii, 
August 21, 1800, presented thosiHlimonsions: Length, !)8 nnii.; tail, 80; 
abir expans(‘, 245; longest lingoT, (»l ; lu^ad. Hi; ear IVoin orown, 10; ear 
IVoiii anterior bauso, 12; tragus, 5. Anotina* male (No.88»00l, IJ.S.N.M.) 
Irom th(^ saline ]ilae>o, Si^pteniber 12, 1800, nu'asnnMl : Lengtli, 80; tail, 
85; alar (‘xpaiise, 215; longest lingm’, 57 ; head, 10; ear IVoin (a’own, 1 1 ; 
ear Iroin anterior base, 18; tragus, 7. 

VESPERTILIO KUSCUS Bcaiivois. 

niiowN iiA'r. 

(Jominon. An adult male (No, 88002, U.S.N.IM.), IVoin Kaaterskill 
r)une>tion, August 12, 1800, measured : Length, 120 mm.; tail, 15; longest 
linger, 80; head, 21; oar from erowii, 18.5; oar from anterior basi^, 15. 

PROCYON LOTOR (Linnaeus). 
l{,A()OnnN. 

Tracks of the raccoon were seen in several places on or mail* Schoharie 
Crook. It was also said to be common about th(‘, Alomitaiii House, but 
its tracks were not seen on the shores of Kaaterskill Lake, a place 
where they would naturally be looked lor. 

URSUS AMERICANUS Pallas. 

ULAinC IIEAIL 

I saw recent signs of bears on Hhitiaiii Mountain, in August, 1800. 
Several bears were killed a lew miles sonth of the mountain during tlui 
same month. One was seen north of the dewett ranges during the 
winter of l805-0(». Odiis speeies is far from being exterminated in 
tlie Catskills, as several individuals are aiinimlly killed there. 
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MEPHITIS MEPHITICA (Shaw). 

SKUNK. 

Ooimnon. TIihm* specimens wore trapped on the banks of 8choliarie 
Creek. It was not met with on tlic monntains. 

PUTORIUS VISON (Schreber). 

Lm'LK ULACK MINK; MOUNTAIN IJROOK MINK. 

This small mink is eommon on all the streams of the neighborhood 
and at Kaaterskill Jjako, its ])revalenco having’ given rise to such local 
names as Mink Hollow and iMink Mountain. 

A large female miiik, heavy with young, was overtaken by tlie road- 
side by IMr. Sidney T. llaines, on July 22, 181H), and killed with a whip. 
It (ought viciously. 1 obtained one specimen (No. 83119, U.S.N.M.) on 
August 18, 189(). 

PUTORIUS NOVEBORACENSIS Emmons. 

NlOW YORK WICASEL. 

One was seen at Evelyne Villa in August, 189(). Weasels Jarge and 
small, were said to be common, though 1 succeeded in trapping but 
one s[)ecimen o(‘ (he smaller species. 

PUTORIUS CICOGNANI (Bonaparte). 

UONAPARTE’S WEASEL. 

Oi)('> s])ecimeh, a mah‘ (No. 83120, C.S.N.IM.), was trapi)edon the left 
bank of Seholiarie Creek, August 23, 1890. Length, 258 mm.; tail verte- 
bra*, 70; black terminal portion of tail, 40; head, 40; hind foot, 34; 
ear above crown, 8; ear above notch, 19. It u( tered a high-pitched cry 
of ra go and attempted to attack me when 1 came upon it in the trap. 

VULPES PENNSYLVANICUS (Boddrert). 

AMERICAN RED FOX. 

This fox is known to be tolerably (*ommon tlironghout the Schoharie 
valley. Several specimens in local collections were said to have been 
killed near by. A fox\s den was 1‘onnd near Kaaterskill Junction by 
my son and myself. We earefully set a steel trap in the entrance of 
the burrow, and Ibrtnne at lirst favored us, as it rained soon after and 
(he fox was caught, but es(*ap(‘d during the night or early moi ning. 
Erom the appearance of the trac’ks I am of the oi)inion that it Nvas a 
gray fox [Urocyon vinercoariicntcns) and not the ])resent species. 
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LYNX CANADENSIS Kerr. 

CANADA LYNX. 

I am informed that Micro are two mouiit(‘d siiecimens in one of tlie 
local collections, but I did not see them. Hunti'rs told me that ther(‘ 
are still a good many Mynx(\s,’ as well as ^wildcats,’ in the moun- 
tains. Very large hiudvs ol* a lynx, which I suppose to have been this 
species and not Iji/n.r rn(f)(s^ were seen almost daily on the summit of 
Hunter IMountain during the latter part of August. It often caught 
varying hares and devoured them in the (rail along whii^h my trai>s 
were idacicd. 

This is the ty])0 Io(‘ality of Ibilincsipic’s Ia/h.v described ' 

as follows: 

Lifnx moutauiiH. Kars beardless, l)lack outside, with a. white spot, (allow 

inside; fur /jjrayisli and unspotted above, whitish willi brown dots iiiidenieath, 
t:iil grayish. — Ol)s. ()ii the Highlands of N(‘W-York, thoCatskill and Peru inouii- 
taiiis, the Allegliaiiy, etc. Length from three to four fe<*t, larger than tlm foregoing 
{ vfnimlntsis]. 

hh'om the above descri[ition, this naimi ap[icars to have been based 
(jii the summer iiclage of Lyux camolrihsis. 

During the winter of 1S77-78 a Canada lynx was killed near Uhine- 
bcckj on (he Hudson, and brought to Prof, Jaiu(‘S M. 1 )(‘ (larmo, in 
whoso collection I saw it soon aficr. 1'his is th(‘ only nu'.oid of its 
occun*encc in the immediate vicinity of the Hudson River, during 
recent years, that has been brought to my attention. 

LYNX RUFFUS (Guldcnstadt). 

WILDCAT; DA\ LYNX. 

Several stidfcd specimens of wildcjits said to hav(i bium killed in that 
neighborhood, are preserved in the hotels and stores of the. Catskills. 
It is, in fact, fairly common in these mountains. 

y>. Spkcdc.s wnosK oC(UIkrcn(m<: at riii': iuocsicnt riMC is tKicirm r. 

SCIUROPTERUS VOLANS (Linnseus). 

SOUTIIEllN FLYIN(^ SQUIUKEL. 

The Hying squirrels living near Schoharie Creek areipiite likely (o ho 
of this species. 

LASIURUS CINEREUS (Beauvois). 

HOARY BAT. 

A bat which I saw on August I I, ISOh, was supposed to be of this 
species. 
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LUTRA HUDSONICA Lacepede. 

AMERICAN OTTER. 

Otters were said by one or two of tlie (Jatskill residents to have 
be(*n taken occasionally along Sclioliarie Creek and at Kaaterskill Lake 
during the past twenty-five years. We saw no signs of them. 

MUSTELA AMERICANA Turton. 

SARLK; PINE :MARTEN. 

Some of the residents assert that both the pine marten and the pekan, 
ilL pennanti Erxleben, are still sometimes taken in the Catskills; 
others exclude the pekan, but say that the marten still exists. 

CANIS NUBILUS Say. 

GKA\ TlMIiER WOLF. 

It is generally believed that the last wolf disapiieared from the Cats- 
kills, along with the deer, many years ago, though one man expressed 
the belief that some still remain. 

UROCYON CINEREOARGENTEUS (Muller). 

EASTERN GRAY FOX. 

A lew gray foxes were said to have made their a])pearance in the 
upper part of Schoharie valley during re(‘ent years. 

FELIS CONCOLOR Linnaeus. 

AMERICAN PANTHER. 

One man told me that a panther had been killed in the Catskills 
within the past three years; others that it was extirpated long ago. 

DIDELPHIS VIRGINIANA Kerr. 

VIUGINIA OPOSSUM. 

The opossum seems to be unknown in this portion of the Catskills, 
though it has been taken near the town of Catskill, at the base of the 
mountains, on the iindson Elver side. 



